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GOD'S WONDROUS DEALINGS.* 






“ Be glad ye children of Zion, and rejoice in the Lord your God: for He hath given 
you the former rain moderately, and he will cause to come down for you the rain, the 
former rain and the latter rain: and the floor shall be full of wheat, and the fats shall 
overflow with wine and oil. And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, and praise 
the name of the Lord your God, that hath dealt wondrously with you,”—Joxz ii. 
28, 24, 26. 


Wonprovsty ; as the harvest testifies. Wondrously ; as peace, 
prosperity, and plenty testify. Wondrously ; as our individual 
comforts, the lengthening of our days and the continuance of our 
hopes of heaven bear witness. The floors are full of wheat, and 
the fats overflow with wine and oil. We eat in plenty and are 
satisfied. We praise the name of the Lord who hath dealt so 
wondrously with us. 

The ingathering from our harvest fields demands thanksgiving. 
Our civil authorities ‘offer a tribute of gratitude to Him from 
whose Divine Providence their rights proceed, and by whom 
their enjoyment of them has been peacefully continued and con- 
firmed. Our church unites her voice in the general offering of 
praise, remembering that the powers that be are ordained of God, 
and, in obedience to them, providing, by solemn hymns and com- 
mon prayers, for the irrepressible thanksgiving of her children. 
The general conscience of our people speaks a similar language, 
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and the general heart throbs with a common generous impulse of 
gratitude to God. In harmony with such a spirit, we meet to 
place our common sacrifice on the altar which we love. Let us 
come with such humble and fervent hearts as will call down, from 
the Lord our God, a reviving influence of his Spirit, to kindle our 
— to praise ; and mingle the incense from our temple with 
that mighty cloud which is gathering strength, and rolling up- 
ward from many thousand sanctuaries of our land, acceptably, to- 
ward the throne of our Father reconciled. 

What theme should we indulge, but the wondrous dealings of 
God. His promise has not failed. Each season seems to re-erect 
Noah’s altar in our midst, and to repeat to every generation the 
story of God’s unfailing and unalterable word. Summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, still run their joyful round of obe- 
dience to the Creator’s will, scattering generous delights with a 
full hand. God’s Mercy went out with the sower as he laid down 
the precious seed. God’s Mercy went out with the hoar frost, as 
he scattered his protecting snow-flakes over the tender plant. 
God’s Mercy went out with the summer sun, as he came back 
from the south and Jooked upon our smiling fields on the sides of 
the north. God’s Mercy drew clouds between, when the sun 
grew hot, and the growing grain languished. God’s Mercy burst 
the clouds and sent down gracious rain from heaven, when the 
ripening grain had exhausted the nourishment from the thirsty 
soil. And so, God’s Mercy having watched, protected, and ma- 
tured the seed, went out with the husbandmen and the reapers as 
they gathered in the sheaves. ‘ The floors are full of wheat, and 
the fats overflow with wine and oil.” It is sufficient to say that 
the harvest has equalled the hopes of the sower. We have not 
only sufficient for our own necessities, but abundance to pour out 
for the wants of sufferers in less favored portions of our world. 
And now while the reaper puts aside the sickle, and he that 
bindeth up the sheaves rests from his toil, there is a call upon us 
from the field and the barn floor, from the fireside which well- 
rewarded labor has made cheerful, and from the households 
which a plenteous harvest has placed above want, that we should 
unite in their song of gratitude to God’s mercy. We would not 
refuse to rejoice with them that rejoice, even if we were not par- 
takers of their good things. But since we share with them ; and 
whilst every season, every month, every moment of the circling 
year pours God’s mercies into our own cup, fills our own bosoms 
with the golden sheaves of God’s benefits, we must have a 
Thanksgiving for ourselves. 

God’s mercy has gone forth with our industry and enterprise 
under all its forms. Manufactures have met a generous demand, 
and been able to return a liberal supply. Commercial exchange 
has favored many a people with our superabundance, and re- 
ceived @ fall return of comfort and luxury, both to profit iteelf, 
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and give joy to all who depend upon its energies. In a time of 
great commercial pressure, the forecast and frugality of our merch- 
ants, through God’s blessing, has saved them from any general 
disaster. During a year of unexampled danger to the course of 
trade, our exchanges have been made with little disorder ; amidst 
romors of financial difficulty we have experienced little distress ; 
property maintains its value, labor brings its remuneration, and 
wealth scatters its favors with a liberal hand. The professions 
and liberal arts, the efforts of science, talent, and mental indus- 
try, have all been accompanied in their sphere by God’s mercy. 
They have received their reward, whether it were applause of 
men, pecuniary gain, the increase of human happiness, or the 
praise of God. 

During the course of the year we have welcomed with great 
satisfaction the return of our Arctic voyagers. We may well say 
that their absence had become a source of national anxiety. Inter- 
rested as was every heart in the search which called them forth to 
brave the rigors of the pole, fullowing them as representatives of 
our national solicitude for the lost wanderers amidst those ice 
wildernesses, we could not but fear that an indomitable enter- 
prise would carry them also beyond all reach of succor, and that 
every expedition sent to their relief would but add to the 
monuments which eternal winter heaps over our Anglo-Saxon 
dead in the graveyard of the north. It was a God’s Mercy that: 
brought those brave companions home again in safety. It was a 
God’s Mercy which brought day again to their long winter’s 
night ; which delivered them from a cold captivity, where many 
valiant hearts sleep with no hope of rescue until the ice lands of 
the pole give up their dead. We number it among the mer- 
cies tor which we return thanks to God to day. 

Nor can we omit from our general enumeration that good gift 
of largeness of heart, with which God has again blessed our fa- 
vored community. We shall not soon forget the sorrows of our 
brethren in the south who were shut up to disease and distress, 
whilst health and plenty walked with free step in our midst. 
In those cities shrunken Pestilence, cursing the morsels of food, 
and the drops of water, and the very air it breathed in common 
with an afflicted people, tottered from house to house distributing 
the plague, and left no house until it had commissioned the dead 
(whom there was no man to bury) to carry on its ministry of woe. 
As the sick died by hundreds, as the nurses and the physicians 
and the clergy perished at their posts—as the cries of the or- 
— filled our ears, what a mercy to ourselves it was, that our 

earts did not shut themselves up in selfish rejoicing for our own 
safety. What a mercy to ourselves that no lines of quarantine 
kept out the tidings of distress, or kept in the efforts of benevo- 
lence ; that no arguments of indifferentism and economy pete. 
ted our going forth with sympathy, and effectual relief to the 
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suffering members of the one household. ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy name be the praise,” for a soul to feel 
a brother’s woe, a hand to minister to his relief, and an abund- 
ance which we could bestow upon his necessities. There is a view 
of this act of benevolence in which it becomes a national bless- 
ing, and deserves to be recorded and remembered. For it hap- 
pened at a time when ynhappy political questions were arising, 
which, if they were to be discussed with any other feelings than 
those which guide and guard the good tempered differences 
among brethren, threatened to rend our union. At such a mo- 
ment, our sympathies being called into active exercise, the fact of 
our brotherhood, and the influences of fraternal kindness were felt 
on both sides. It has chastened, and we trust will continue to sof- 
ten the asperity of the conflict of opinion. It is only needed that 
the charities of the Gospel shall control our expressions, and our 
maintenance, of conscientious differences. Then the national 
family shall know neither north nor south in their mutual con- 
cessions for the peace and welfare of the whole. And then shall 
we transmit to our children, unimpaired, that God’s mercy of 
union and liberty which we have inherited from our forefathers. 
God’s mercies! how they multiply as we study them. Good 
gifts, wondrous dealings of his kind providence with us unworthy 
sinners, bestowing social and domestic comfort and peace; the 
privileges of family communion and reciprocal deeds of love; 
contentment and competency, if not abundance and wealth ; 
remnants of prosperity out of adversity ; recovered prosperity 
after adversity; perhaps prosperity without adversity; health 
out of sickness, it may be health without sickness ; life prolong- 
ed, it is possible whilst we may have been daily walking amidst 
the tombs ; life preserved, though dangers and accidents have 
many a time threatened ; life permitted, perhaps without an ac- 
cident, perhaps unshaded even by a fear—as strong and ardent 
and buoyant and joyous and promising, as when we started on 
the race ten, thirty, fifty—shall I say, seventy years ago? Nor 
is this the sum of God’s wondrous dealings of mercy. There is 
something more than the blessings of the land whose bread is 
withont scarceness, where honest industry never wants, whose 
stones are iron, whose hills are brass, whose streams are ever 
living, whose heavens drop down dew, and whose soil is gener- 
ous as itis rich. There is something more than the blessing of 
civil liberty, and security of person and substance. There is 
something more than individual blessings of comfort, and peace, 
and prosperity, and health, and happiness. Neither the earth, the 
sun, the heavens, nor time itself gan tell this story, or measure 
this blessedness. God’s heart sends it forth. God’s eternity is 
its sphere. God’s only Son its subject. God’s well beloved crea- 
tures its only object—creatures of whom it is said, ‘God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
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lieved in Him should not perish, but should have everlasting 
life.” This precious Gospel of our salvation has been yours every 
day and every hour of every changing season. Its proclamation 
has followed you in every path. Amidst joy and sorrow, plea- 
sure and grief, prosperity and reverses, it has been continually 
near ; chastening and correcting, or comforting and sustaining ; 
calling your thoughts away from the vanities and insufficient hap- 
piness of passing time, and directing them to sources of bliss 
which are everlasting as God’s throne. Nothing has been per- 
mitted to interrupt the deep on-flowing of this river of the water 
of life. Passing by every man’s door, each one of us bas been 
privileged to drink and be satisfied. If any of you have not yet 
tasted this heavenly stream, it is not because God’s mercy in re- 
demption has been withheld. The cause lies nearer to the heart 
itself; which the goodness of God has not yet been able to lead 
to repentance. 

Now these varied and constant mercies are wondrous dealings 
of God with us, when we consider that during this whole year, 
nations as deserving as ourselves have been suffering accumula- 
ted disasters and misfortunes. As we have read the history of 
the present European struggle, watched its vicissitudes, been hor- 
rified with its details of cruelty and carnage, marked the con- 
tinual procession of victims marching down to the dead with all 
the pomp and glory of war, not by thousands only, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and all this in the nineteenth century, in the 
era of enlightened civilization and extended Christianity ; when 
we have felt for the distress which has overspread four of the 
most populous nations of Europe, entering every house, filling 
every eye with tears and every heart with mourning, ingather- 
ing for its harvest (richer than all the harvests of its fields,) sor- 
rowing widowhood and helpless orphanage, where if Thanksgiv- 
ing Day come its theme must be the praises of battle; whose Te 
Deum, if it rise at all, must glorify the Prince of Peace amidst 
hecatombs of slaughtered men—as we have pondered these 
things, what soul has been so cold, that it had not a thank-offering 
for God’s distinguishing mercy toward our country and ourselves, 
It is not our statesmanship that has saved us. Those nations 
boasted in statesmen, who if they had been as fortunate as they 
were wise, would now have been standing on a pinnacle of fame. 
It is not a regard to our interests which has saved us. No na- 
tions had greater interests at stake than those who have risked, 
if not sacrificed, them all in this struggle. It is not our distance 
from the scene of strife which has saved us. We are as near 
to the combatants as is the seat of war to the chief actors in it. 
No solution of our safety can be given, except the distinguish- 
ing mercy of God; and at any moment that our self-confi- 
dence, or vain sense of independence of Him, shall provoke his 
displeasure, we shall be taught, by how brittle threads of amity 
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we are bound to other nations of the earth. As I look upon the 
— convulsions which are upheaving every portion of the 

uman family in these last days; as I trace upon the map of the 
world the ravages of public war or intestine discord; as I see 
that in Europe, Asia, those parts of Africa that are known to us, 
and amongst the republics of Central and South America, every 
people of any note are torn with sanguinary strifes; that in the 
whole world there is not a powerful nation at peace except these 
happy United States, I feel that our ingratitude is without a par- 
allel, if we do not acknowledge the good hand of our God—if we 
do not praise him for his wondrous dealings of mercy towards us. 

Wondrous dealings when we consider our individual ill-desert 
and hardness of heart! How cold have been our affections towards 
the best of Parents! How feeble and unworthy our devotion 
towards the kindest, the most considerate, the most patient, the 
most self-sacrificing of Friends! How unwillingly do we obey 
him; how selfishly do we exercise our charities, though profes- 
sing that they are for his sake; how unsteadily do we follow in 
the steps of his most holy life! How often have we needed chas. 
tisement : but when his unwilling hand has taken the rod, though 
he has smitten us gently, in person, or estate, or by relative af- 
flictions, in all of them remembering mercy, alleviating all of 
them by precious consolations, how impatient have we been, how 
rebellious, how slow to profit by the lesson; how ready to for- 
get it ! 

Dear brethren, as we stand to-day amidst the crowd of God's 
wondrous dealings of mercy, let us humble ourselves before Him. 
Let true gratitude warm our hearts with love and confidence. 
Here let us consecrate ourselves afresh to his service. Here Jet 
us cast away our sins; here lay down our rebellion; here take 
Christ as our Saviour, his service as our delight, his favor as our 
best reward. O, could we feel the wondrous dealings of his love 
to us sinners, our thankfulness would not be content until it had 
laid upon the altar our best thank-offering, the consecration of our 
souls and bodies, whole and in their integrity, with all their pow- 
ers and faculties, through all our days, to his undivided love and 
service. 

In the strength of such self-devotion, and in the peace which 
it affords, let us go to our homes with glad and merry hearts. 
Let us leave here upon the altar of God our tribute of grateful 
remembrance for his aged ministers whose work is done, and 
whose comforts, in their few remaining days, must now be the care 
of the church whom they have so well served. Whilst we enjoy 
God’s bounties upon our loaded boards, let us remember the poor. 
Let us not suffer the day to pass until we have made some less 
favored homes more happy for our Thanksgiving. Nor let us 
close the day before we have gathered our families around the 
home altar, and with them praised “the name of the Lord” our 
*‘ God who hath dealt so wondrously with” us. 
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SERMON DCLXXV. 


BY REV. B, C. SMITH, 
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THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 


“ By him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually ; that is, 
the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name.”—Hep, xiii. 15. 


WE are convened, at the instance of the Chief Magistrate of 
our State, to offer praise and thanksgiving to God for his good- 
ness to us: not to complain of his providential dealings, with our- 
selves or others—not to mourn over the evils of our lot, private 
or public—not to lament the degeneracy of the times, political or 
moral—not to lampoon our rulers, State or National; but, in the 
language of the proclamation, to “ render to our Heavenly Father 
the homage of grateful hearts,” for the multiplied blessings which 
we enjoy at his hand, through Jesus Christ. Zhrough Jesus 
Christ, for, in this proclamation, He, through whose blood our 
every blessing, temporal and spiritual, comes to us, is actually 
named. ‘ By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God; that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name.” 

It is understood, certainly it ought to be, that in this Epistle to 
the Hebrews the apostle presents the Christian economy in a 
Hebrew garb. Writing, as he is, particularly to Jews, he uses 
the terms of the Jewish economy, and the rites and ceremonies 
of their temple service, in setting forth the doctrines and ordi- 
nances of the Christian dispensation. He Christianizes, so to 
speak, the Jewish ritual. Thus we have, in the New Testament, 
a tabernacle or temple, with a holy place; and sacrifices, and an 
altar upon which they are offered, and priests by whom they are 
offered, and a great High Priest, answering to the Jewish high 
priest, by whom the people presented their great annual offering 
in the most holy place. 

This accounts for some of the terms used in the text. We have, 
here, the offering of a sacrifice; and the great High Priest by 
whom it is offered ; and in fact, the Altar upon which it is offer- 
ed; for, under the Christian dispensation, Christ is not only the 
Priest, but also.the Altar. ‘ We have an Altar,” says the apos- 
tle, in a preceding verse, “ whereof they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle,” or who perform legal servicese—meanin 
Christ, who has taken the place, and forever superseded, all lega 
offerings and sacrifices, and priests, and altars. 

The Jewish temple had two altars; one of brass, the other of 
gold; and Christ answers to both. The brazen altar was for offer- 
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ing propitiatory sacrifices ; the golden, for offering eucharistic in- 
cense, or pleasant pesfupses,—the “sweet incense” of prayer and 
raise. 

As for the brazen altar, it has done its work, entirely ; Dn 
ed its office, completely. At the moment when the es ing Vic- 
tim of Calvary uttered the words, “It is finished,” all propitia- 
tory offerings, or atoning sacrifices, of every kind, came to a per- 
— end. ‘There remaineth no more sacrifice for sins ;” for 

hrist “ hath appeared, in the end of the world, to put away sin, 
by the sacrifice of Himself.” “Not by the blood of goats and 
calves, which could not take away sin, but by his own blood, he 
hath entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” That altar has gone into disuse: that tem- 

le itself is in ruins; its veil is rent, from the top to the bottom ; 
its holy place is thrown open to the people; all its splendors have 
vanished : its whole imposing economy is abolished ; and the very 
nation, whose proud boast was, “The Temple of the Lord, the 
Temple of the Lord, are these,” is scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 

But the golden Altar, the altar of sweet incense, the altar of 
prayer and praise, still remains, and is to remain for ever; to 
overspread the earth yet with its fragrant perfumes, and to fill 
the heavens with its sweet odors when the earth shall have passed 
away. “In every place, from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down thereof, incense shall be offered unto his name, 
and a pure offering; for his name shall be great among the Gen- 
tiles, saith the Lord of hosts.” And then, when time shall be no 
more, the whole scene of delightful devotion is to be transferred 
to the glorious altar of gold in heaven, of which the most resplen- 
dent of the earthly, serves only as “ an example and a shadow.” 
* An Angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer ; 
and there was given unto him much incense, that he should offer 
it, with the prayers of all saints, upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne. And the smoke of the incense ascended up 
before God out of the angel’s hand.” “ And the four living crea- 
tures, and the four-and-twenty elders, fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odors, 
which are the prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, say- 
ing, Thou art worthy to receive glory, and honor, and power: for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests. And I heard the voice 
of many angels round about the throne, and the living creatures 
and the elders, and the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, saying, with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 


riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing. 
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“ By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God.” 
And by Him, my friends, it must be offered, if it be expected to 
reach the skies, or to rise higher than the offerer’s lips; for there 
is no other medium of communication between heaven and earth, 
either ascending or descending. “There is but one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the Man Christ Jesus ;” and it is a fixed and 
unalterable ordinance of heaven, that through Him every blessing 
shall descend from God to men, and every breath of prayer or 

raise ascend from men to God. ‘ No man cometh unto the 

ather,” said he, “ but by me.” “Iam the Door—he that enter- 
eth not by the Door, but climbeth up some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber.” As well might the Jewish people have 
rushed by the appointed high priest with their offerings, and been 
struck dead in the most holy place, as for any of us to attempt to 
present even an offering of thanksgiving to God, except through 
our great High Priest, as the Days-man betwixt God and us, who 
lays his hand upon both. Aside from Christ, “ our God is a con- 
suming fire ;” and were we to present our offerings in any other 
way than through Him,—fire might indeed come down from hea- 
ven, but it would be to consume, not the offering but the offerer. 
We can perform, acceptably to God, no act of worship whatever, 
neither pray for any blessing desired, nor give thanks for any 
blessing received, without recognizing Jesus Christ, our Surety, 
as the medium of it. ‘* Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed,” is 
the divine injunction, “do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giv- 
ing thanks to God and the Father by Him.” “Giving thanks 
always, for all things, unto God and the Father, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“ By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God,” 
with “our lips,” as well as in our hearts; by Him, as our one 
Mediator; through Him, as our great High Priest; upon Him, 
as our Golden Altar; that our thank-offerings may be acceptable 
to God. For it is not the offering that is acceptable, in itself, but 
the Altar that renders it acceptable—as Christ himself assures 
us, “ Ye fools, and blind! for whether is greater, the gift, or the 
altar, that sanctifieth the gift?” 

Offered upon this Altar, and by this High Priest, no offering, 
my friends, however small or unworthy, will be unacceptable to 
God, we may be assured. For even under the typical dispensa- 
tion, the guilty but grateful worshipper, who, by his priest, pre- 
sented in. the bleeding victim of the brazen altar, in token of 
his sense of guilt, or the sweet incense of the golden altar, as an 
expression of his gratitude for pardon—even he, had entire confi- 
dence that the God of Abraham would graciously and gladly ac- 
cept it: and, surely, we may be quite as confident, that, under the 
anti-typical dispensation, any expression of gratitude, however 
low the whisper, any song of praise, however feeble the strain, 
will reach the ear of our Father in heaven, if offered in the name 
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of that “ beloved Son” of His, who is our Mediator, our Propiti- 
ation, our Peace, our Passover, our Surety, our Intercessor, our 
Advocate with the Father, and “in whom He is ever well-pleas- 
ed.” Yes, my friends, this Antitype of the golden altar will 
sanctify our poorest gifts ; his merits will give acceptance to our 
most imperfect offerings ; “ his name will cleave a passage to the 
skies,” for our feeblest expression of thankfulness, our lowest note 
of praise. 

nd now, as to our reasons for gratitude to God—were a pan- 
orama here to pass before our eyes, setting forth all the blessings, 
temporal and spiritual, that we enjoy at his hand through Christ 
Jesus, would not every heart in this house be turned into a “ gol- 
den censer,” in the hand of our great High Priest, like that, with 
much incense, in the hand of the angel before the throne? Nay, 
were we to recount a hundredth part of the blessings which God 
has lavished — us, through the blood of his Son, during the 
past year, would not his house resound, to-day, with bursts of gra- 
titude from all our hearts, and shouts of praise from all our lips ? 

What an inventory! He forgiveth all our iniquities ; he heal- 
eth all our diseases ; he redeemeth our life from destruction ; he 
satisfieth our mouth with good things, so that our youth is renew- 
ed like the eagle’s ; he crowneth us with his loving kindness and 
tender mercy. He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor re- 
warded us according to our iniquities. As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us. He 
is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
As the heavens are high above the earth, so great is his mercy 
toward us. 

Were we to undertake an inventory of his favors, of his loving 
and lavish kindnesses to us, and set them before our minds, as 
excitements to stir up, and motives to draw forth, the grateful af- 
fections of our hearts, where ought we to begin? I know it is not 
fashionable, on such an occasion as this, to begin at the peng | 
—to look back to that unutterably miserable condition from whic 
we have been relieved by the atoning work of Christ ; or even to 
cast an eye down into “ the hole of the pit” whence we have been 
lifted by His mighty arm. But, shall we take into our account, 
as motives to thankfulness, the least of God’s mercies, and leave 
out the greatest? Shall we be careful to inventory the mere sweep- 
ings of our vast storehouse of blessings, and overlook the articles 
of gold, and all the precious pearls and diamonds? 

ere that panorama actually to pass before our eyes, my friends, 
the very first and most prominent of all the clustering wonders of 
divine mercy that we should behold, would be a Celestial Council 
over our deep and desperate apostasy ; and all the Persons of the 
the blessed Trinity stooping down from heaven, and lifting us up 
from the sides of the bottomless pit, and placing our feet upon 
the broad and solid ground of probation for heaven. 
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And then, the next scenes would present the Father, beaming 
upon us through his bleeding Lamb, the sunshine of his love— 
the Son, “ his visage so marred more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men,” holding up his hands to us, and say- 
ing, “I was wounded for your transgressions, I was bruised for 
your iniquities”—and the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, convincing 
us of sin, and taking of the things of Christ, and showing them to 
us as the antidote of sin, and as our title to an inheritance in 
heaven. 

And then, before any merely temporal blessing caught our eye, 
would appear the Bible, and the Sabbath, and the Sanctuary, and 
the Ministry of Reconciliation, and the Ordinances of the Church, 
and all the other means of grace, together with the hopes of glory. 
Yes, standing out in high relief above all our rich and countless 
temporal mercies, would be seen redeeming mercies, pardoning 
mercies, justifying mercies, sanctifying mercies, soul-saving mer- 
cies. 

Last of all, and far in the back-ground, we might notice the blese- 
ings peculiar to this present fleeting life—the general health we en- 
joy, our abundant harvests, our signal prosperity, our happy form 
of government, our superior educational advantages, civil liberty, 
national peace, social enjoyments, domestic happiness, and, in- 
deed, an endless catalogue of temporal gifts and benefits which 
distinguish us as a people. 

In saying that these would appear in the back-ground, I speak, 
of course, comparatively. Though the spiritual blessings bestow- 
ed upon us are as far superior to the temporal as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, literally ; yet, we are by no means to over- 
look the inferior. These are blessings strewed thick over God’s 
fuotstool, and destined to pass away with it, which demand higher 
and heartier notes of thanksgiving and praise to God, than ever 
we have rendered for them. What an endless variety! And it 
ought greatly to enhance their value, in our esteem, that they are 
not natural productions of the earth, but showered down from the 
eternal throne, and constitute, in fact, a part of the purchase of 
that precious blood which was shed upon the cross. But for the 
interposition of the Lord Jesus, car doom would have been that 
of the fallen angels, who were at once ‘ cast down to hell, and 
delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto pigee 
“ He took not on him the nature of angels,” we are told, “ but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” But what if he had taken 
on him the exalted nature of angels, as we should naturally have 
expected, and not the seed of Abraham? Then, of course, their 
condition would have been ours; and ours, theirs. Not a bless- 
ing, therefore, of even a temporal kind, do we enjoy ; not a single 
privilege, political or social; not the smallest comfort, domestic or 
personal ; not a pulsation of health, nor a crumb of bread, nor a 
drop of water, which Christ did not purchase for us, at the ex- 
pense of his own blood. 
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And there is another thing to be considered. For all the tem- 
poral blessings named, and for more than could be named ina 
volume, we are indebted, not only to the purchase of Christ’s blood, 
but also to the watchful, active, unintermitted agency of his Pro- 
vidertce. And if there were no other motive, or consideration, to 

rompt us to praise and thanksgiving, ought not this to do it? 
‘Every being, we admit, deserves our gratitude, in proportion to 
the time, and thonght, and pains, which he bestows upon our in- 
terests, or employs for our good.” What, then, on this ground, 
are our obligations of. gratitude to the Lord Jesus, as the God of 
Providence? What are they not? How constant his care over 
us! Never does he leave us, for one moment. Let us be at home 
or abroad, on the land or on the water, in the light or in the dark, 
awake or asleep, He is always by our side; ever watching us with 
his eye, ever upholding us with his hand, ever protecting us with 
his shield. ‘Thou compassest my path, and my lying down, and 
art acquainted with all my ways.” “I am poor and needy, yet 
the Lord thinketh upon me! ‘ How precious are thy thoughts 
unto me !—how great is the sum of them! If I should count 
them, they are more in number than the sand. When I awake, I 
am still with thee.” Not the tenderest and most vigilant mother 
is half so watchful over the little infant of her bosom, or atten- 
tive to its wants, as He over each one of us, personally, and care- 
ful to see our every want supplied. If his providence extends to 
every little bird of the air, and sustains its Kieht or guides its fall, 
think you that a rational and immortal being, like yourself, walks 
and sits, and wakes and sleeps, and eats and drinks, and lives and 
dies, without his attention? Nay, far from it. Not only does he 
compass your path, and direct your steps, and protect your life, 
and preserve your health, and supply all your wants, but, how 
strange the words! he even numbers the very hairs of your head. 
What! Is this, indeed, true? Does He, in reality, my hearers, 
watch over you, and your interests, with such close attention, with 
such extreme particularity, as this? Is it a fact, that his attention 
to you extends, and descends, to the minuteness of numbering the 
hairs of your head? Does He, in deed and in truth, take such 
care of you, as to follow with his eye every single hair of yours 
that falls to the ground? Once admit this, and what follows 4 
That is, once admit that He, for whom you profess so high a de- 
gree of veneration, does not try to deceive you with this assurance, 
and what must be your conclusion as to his care over your higher 
and more important interests? ‘ Even the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered,” says the Lord Jesus, with his own lips. But 
does he number every hair of your head, and give no attention to 
the,condition®of your brain, or the pulsation of your heart, or the 
heaving of your lungs# Does he number every hair of your head, 
and not attend to the faculties of your mind, or the functions ot 
your body, or the movements of your limbs? Does he number 
every hair of your head, and pay no attention to the necessity of 
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your ~~ the cravings of your appetite, or the longings of your 
spirit? Does he number every hair of your head, and has he no 
hand in giving you sunshine, and showers, and fertile lands, and 
fruitful seasons, and crowded garners; filling your mouth with 
food, and your heart with gladness ? 

You do entertain, of course, a high regard for his character ; 
and would not, for the world, impute to Him falsehood or insin- 
cerity in anything He affirms. But I have an inquiry to make of 
you. How happens it, when he so emphatically assures you that 
he numbers the very hairs of your head, and of course protects 
your life, preserves your health, and carefully provides, himself, 
for all your wants, that you talk of your fortune, your good luck 
in escaping dangers, avoiding diseases, raising crops, and making 
property ; and neglect, perhaps, to recognize his hand in the houn- 
ties of your table? This is a problem not a little ce and 
it would be gratifying and edifying to have it solve 

Even our non-professing friends have a great veneration, they 
tell us, of Jesus Christ, and the pure and perfect integrity of his 
character; and, if charged with disputing the truth of this plain 
declaration of his, they would indignantly resent it as a cruel 
slander. But how does it happen, that, while they hold it to be 
a veritable fact, that he watches, thus carefully and constantly, 
over all their interests, even to the numbering of the very hairs 
of their head, they not only withhold from him any verbal ex- 
pression of gratitude, for the kindness of furnishing their table 
with food, but, whenever they speak of it, thank themselves for 
it, their own industry and management, without the slightest re- 
cognition of his agency in it; and sometimes smile at the supersti- 
tion of those who are simple enough to acknowledge his hand ; 
nay, not unfrequently sneer at the act of giving him thanks for 
the gifts of his providence? ; 

How is it, too, that, with the most profound veneration of Jesus 
Christ, some of them use his adorable name as a convenient by- 
word; and never happen to utter it with either seriousness or re- 
spect, but only to round a period, or point a jest; and that others 
of them use it as the handiest missile to hurl at the heads of their 
refractory horses, or as the most suitable interjection for spicing 
the obscene and profane ribaldry of the bar-room? ‘But still they 
are very sincere, they do assure us, in their respect and reverence 
fur the character of Jesus Christ. If all the professing Christians 
in the land are hypocrites, they are not! 

. Alas, for poor degraded, deluded human nature! ‘To what a 
state of blind infatuation, and strange absurdity, as well as moral] 
debasement, have mankind reduced themselves by their apostasy 
trom God ! ’ 

Endowed with reason—duped by foolery! 

“* Erect in posture—prone in appetite ! 

Patrons of pleasure—posting into pain! 
Lovers of argument—averse to sense ! 
Boasters of liberty—fast bound in chains!” 
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Be not deceived, my friends; God is not mocked. By a preten- 
sion of reverence for his character, or of respect for his truths, 
while you treat his name as you do that of your dog, you will not 
impose upon Him, if you do upon yourselves. Nor can any of 
his professed people *‘ mock” Him, by affecting to believe in his 
particular providence, while they ascribe their success or their 
safety, to good luck, or to their own foresight or management; or 
even while they neglect positively to acknowledge his presence 
and his power. ‘ A man’s heart deviseth his way ; but the Lord 
directeth his steps.” ‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” Nothing short of an actual and 
explicit recognition of this truth, is either showing reverence for 
him, or believing what he affirms. And, either to profane his 
name, or to trifle with his majesty, or to ignore his providence, or 
even to omit an express acknowledgment of his presence and 
agency, is not merely to disbelieve his word; it is virtually to 
deny his existence ; it is to be practical atheists. 

And, my friends, say what you will, apologize as you may, veil 
the fact as you please, it will one day appear, that this is the real, 
unveiled character of the great majority of men, even in this 
nominally Christian land ; they live “ without God in the world.” 
How many farmers, for instance, in our country, when they are 
sowing and tilling their lands, speak or think as much of the ne- 
cessity of God’s agency, in the production of good crops, as of 
the importance of their own skill and labor? To which do they 
chiefly look, for the rain and shine necessary to render the soil 
productive, the unchangeableness of God in the Bible, or the 
changes of the moon in the Almanac? How much of reality do 
they give to that truth of inspiration, “* Neither is he that planteth 
anything, nor he that watereth; but God, that giveth the in- 
crease!” When they are gathering in their heavy crops, which 
do you hear them talking the most about,—God’s kindly interpo- 
sition, or their own thorough cultivation? And when those abun- 
dant fraits of the field come to be spread upon their table, which 
do they seem to regard as the most worthy of praise, God’s care- 
ful providence, or their own careful prudence? How many of 
them are found to give grateful and verbal thanks to his name, as 
they partake of his bounty? or even to think of him, as having 
done anything toward furnishing their table, for which their 
thanks are due. 

Now, my friends, what will account for this common oversight 
of God’s hand, the general neglect of men to give praise to his 
name, but the natural atheism of the human heart? It is not be- 
cause the multitude are thankless jn all cases, and never express 
gratitude to any benefactor; not because they are incapable of 
appreciating favors, and rendering praise where they think it to 
be due. Of heroes, and statesmen, and authors, and artists, they 
are lavish of their praises. In honor of them, public eulogies are 
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pronounced, mighty volumes are written, joyous festivals are given 
and splendid crowns are wreathed. And yet, all the blessings con- 
ferred upon mankind, by all the men of prowess, and patriotism, 
and genius, who have lived since the world began, sink into utter 
insignificance and nothingness, compared with those which God 
bestows upon any one individual of the human family, every day 
that he lives, 

And then the minds of those great men, all of them together, 
compared with the Divine Mind, are as the merest spark struck 
out from the glorious orb of day. Nay, they are not even scin- 
tillations from the mind of God, but mere faint and flittering me- 
teors, kindled up, in this low and murky morass of hf empire, by 
the brightness of his glory. What was the wisdom of Washing- 
ton, or the intelligence of Newton, or the eloquence of Cicero, or 
the genius of Raphael, but a little taper glimmering here and 
there, in this benighted world,—lit up for a moment by the beam- 
ing effulgence of His Mind, and then blown out with the slightest 
breath of his mouth? But what do we see? Look!—the great 
multitude of mankind running and shouting praises for the light 
of the dim and delusive meteor, all unconscious, apparently, of 
the clear splendor of God’s great luminary in the aay cer- 
tainly not offering any thanks for it! 

Intelligence—genius—skill—these are what you admire. But 
you cannot be ignorant, that in admiring human specimens of 
these, you are throwing away your praises upon poor, soiled, 
spiritless, miserable copies, to the neglect of the all-perfect and 
adorable originals. You cannot be unaware, that you are going 
into ecstasies over the pitiful findte, and blinking and slighting the 
glorious Infinite? There are sculptors who can, indeed, by a la- 
bor of years, carve out, from solid marble, a beautiful piece of 
statuary ; such as you would, perhaps, in your admiration of hu- 
man genius, go to New York, or even to Italy, to see: but I can 
show you whole groups in this very village, the work of the Great 
Artist, in animated marble, “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
that can walk, and speak, and see, and hear, and reason, and love 
their Maker too, and enjoy an ineffable and eternal fellowshi 
with him. While men lavish their praises upon Canova, for his 
skill in producing a poor inanimate model of the human frame, 
why, if they are not, indeed, practical atheists, have they not some 
little note of praise for that skill which formed Canova himself, 
and which gave to him, and kept alive in him, every spark of ge- 
nius that ever he possessed ? : 

And then what, really, are all of man’s boasted discoveries, in 
science and art, for which the world lauds him so loudly, compared 
with the wonders of divine wisdom which lie hidden from his view 4 
Age after age rolled, away, before he found out what the mighty 
turtle stood on, that held up the world; and other ages, before 
he could offer any plausible conjecture about that law by which 
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his own body adhered to the ground, instead of rising into the air, 
and all that he really knows about it, to this day, is the bare fact, 
that he tends toward the earth instead of the moon. 

Fire and water have always been household things with man- 
kind, and have ever been the same; but, familiar and simple as 
they are, no human being has yet ascertained their essence, or 
many of their qualities; and it took nearly six thousand years for 
the human mind to perceive that boiling water would lift up the 
cover of a tea-kettle or explode the kettle itself. 

Proud man has discovered, in these last ages of the world, by 
accident, as he makes all his discoveries, that he can stretch a 
wire across te continent, and communicate very quickly between 
the two extremes ; and, thereupon, what a mighty shout of praise 
from men to man! But would it not be much more to his praise, 
if he were to set to work and create the mysterious agent which 
conveys his message ‘—or, at least, throw some little light upon 
our most profound ignorance of the nature of it # 

What is the accidental discovery of some invariable and simple 
law, by which electricity, or air, or light, or heat, is governed, in 
comparison with that mighty Agency which creates the elements 
themselves, and looks into their deepest secrets, and controls all 
their minutest as well as their mightiest operations? Why, then, 
are such applauses bestowed upon the mere discoverer, with 
scarcely a recognition, by the multitude, of the great Author and 
Disposer? Why are men in general, I may say, so backward to 
acknowledge the hand or agency of God, While quick and loud 
in awarding praise to themselves and their follows, unless they 
repudiate, or at least overlook, a particular divine Providence, 
and live “ without God in the world ?” 

If there be any such persons present ; any who notice more of 
kind Fortune than of kind Providence, in the blessings they en- 
joy; any who rely more upon their own industry and prudence, 
than upon the presence and power of God, for success in their 
business ; any who take more encouragement from the predictions 
of the almanac than from the promises of the Bible, respecting 
their crops ; they have missed their way,—they have come to the 
wrong place. We are assembled here, not to congratulate our- 
selves upon our good fortune, but to acknowledge the guidance 
and protection of a Divine Hand: not to take credit to ourselves 
for forecast, and tact, and diligence, but to give thanks for the 
direction and blessing of Heaven: not to flatter and inflate your 
proud and atheistical man, but to give praise to our good, gracious, 
glorious God. ; 

And let us praise Him. Let us all praise Him, with all the 
powers he has givenus. Let those who have been wont, hitherto, 
to praise themselves, or their fellow-men, more than God, their 
mighty Maker, their potent Preserver, their beneficent Benefac- 


tor, _ self-sacrificing Saviour, break forth, at length, in praises 
to im. 
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Do you ask, “ Praise Him for what?’ I say, Praise him for 
every thing. Praise him for life and for health ; and I would say, - 
if you were able to bear it, praise him for sickness too, and for 
death ; for these, as well as the others, are included in the endless 
catalogue of blessings which he gives us, as the purchase of the 
blood of Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘“ By Him, therefore, let us offer . 
the sacrifice of praise to God, continually,” for everything. ‘* Con- 
tinually,” not this day only, but through all time, and all eternity. 
Let all the people praise Him, always, forall things. Praise Him 
for our public health; praise Him for our national peace; praise 
Him for our free government ; praise Him for our liberty of wor- 
ship; praise Him for our rich harvests, for our full store-houses, 
our commodious dwellings, our luxurious tables. Praise Him for 
the facilities of education, for the felicities of the domestic circle, 
for the pleasures of friendship and social intercourse. Praise Him, 
in short, for the very maximum of civil, social, and religious pri- 


vilege. 

Yes, praise Him, my friends, for all the gifts of his providence, 
every one, if you can count up the countless number; and when 
you have put them all together, and then multiplied them by them- 
selves, praise Him a thousand-fold more, for his onz “ UNSPRAK- 
ABLE Girt.” Praise Him a thousand-fold more, for the gift of his 
Son; and, in him, pardon, justification, sanctification, eternal life ! 


“ And what is this? Survey the wondrous theme; 
And, at each step, let higher wonder rise. 
Pardon for infinite offence!—and pardon 
Through means that speak its value infinite, 

A pardon bought with blood, with blood divine, 
With blood divine of Him I made my foe ;— 
Peraisted to provoke! Though woo’d, and awed, | 
Bless’d, and chastised, a flagrant rebel still! 

A rebel ’midst the thunders of his throne! 

Nor J, alone; a rebel universe: 

My species up in arms—not one exempt. 

Yet, for the foulest of the foul HE pis !— 
Most joy’d, for the redeemed from deepest guilt : 
As if our race were held in highest rank ; 

And Godhead dearer, as more kind to man. 

' Bound, every heart!—and every bosom, burn! 
Oh what a scale of miracles is here! 

Its lowest round high planted on the skies— 

Its towering summit lost beyond the thought 

Of manor angel! Oh that I could climb 

The wonderful ascent with equal praise ; 

Praise, flow for ever, if astonishment 

Will give thee leave—my praise, for ever flow. 
Praise ardent, cordial, constant; to high Heaven 
More fragrant than Arabia sacrificed, 

And all her spicy mountains in a flame.” 


10 
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THE RELIGION OF COMMON LIFE. 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.”—Marr. vii. 16. 


Tue passage furnishes a criterion by which to judge of men’s hearts. 
Though endowed at present with no organs of sense, or mental faculties 
by which to enter the secret chambers of the soul and note what is pass- 
ing there, yet there come out thence trusty messengers bearing unerring 
testimony to what is within. Would you know what is in man you must 
see what proceedeth from him. A sweet fountain does not send out bitter 
waters, nora good tree bear corrupt fruit. The deliberate habitual ac- 
tions of a man are the index of his heart. 

The principle itself being readily admitted we need be at no pains to 
establish it; yet there are applications of it not so familiar, either as a mat- 
ter of precept or of practice. To some of these we now ask attention. We 
shall at present leave out of the account the evidence so justly derived from 
what are commonly denominated “ good works,” as works of mercy and 
benevolence ; efforts to reform men, the duty of prayer, reading the word 
of God and meditation, and a serious and profiting attention to Christian 
ordinances—all of which are direct and essential—and shall confine our- 
selves to an evidence derived from what I may term, THE RELIGION oF 
COMMON LIFE, or an exemplification of our religion as seen along the com- 
mon walks of life—amidst the every-day scenes of life’s business, enjoy- 
ments, and sorrows. 

It is a fact too much overlooked that the great body of Christians are 
found wending their way Zionward in the retired walks of life. So far 
strangers are they to talents, influence or wealth, that our exhortations to 
use these to the honor of God and the good of men, seem to a great ex- 
tent misplaced ; not, however, to the exonerating of the Christian of ‘ one 
talent’’—of limited means and opportunities—from as careful and honest 
a consecration of what he has, as if he had ten, But we must not expect 
him to employ capabilities and opportunitics which he does not possess. 
Whether or not to be lamented, the great majority of Christians, no doubt, 
are from necessity, incessantly employed in procuring the means of sub- 
sistence. Food, apparel, the comforts and conveniences of life, made ne- 
cessary by habit, the customs of society or our real wants, together with 
the cares, disappointments and afflictions of life, are the objects which 
almost wholly monopolize their thoughts and labors. And not only as a 
matter of fact is it so, but in the present state of things it must to a great 
extent remain so. 

How, then, are such to exemplify the principles of their religion? Cer- 
tainly not by munificent donations. Nor can they, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, be “‘ full of good works.” Yet they are by no means 
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exempt from the broad injunction, “let your light shine before men.” 
Because from the stern necessity of circumstances they have little or no 
time to devote to works of mercy, or nature has been parsimonious of ta- 
lents by which to exert any considerable influence over other minds, or of 
wealth, to alleviate human woe and make the. face of sorrow smile, have 
they no way left by which to develope their graces and exemplify their re- 
ligious principles? May they not be the salt of the earth and the light of 
the world as well as others? Most certainly they may. They are in no- 
wise wanting in opportunities to show what spirit ee are of. 

Genuine piety is thus described : it is first pure ; then peaceable ; gentle 
and easy to be entreated ; full of mercy and good works ; without partiality 
and without hypocrisy. Good works are but the expressions of an internal 
sense or principle. Does not your condition allow you to abound in works 
of charity, sediiehaliy so called? Yet you may be “ pure,” you may be 
“* peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated—without partiality and without 
hypocrisy.” You may abound in the fruits of righteousness—by a holy 
and peaceable life ; by kindly affections and tender sympathies as you pass 
along this vale of tears ; by gentleness, humility, sweetness of temper, so- 
briety and stern integrity ; you may present to the world a fair represen- 
tation of what that wisdom from above is. 

Would we know the Christian, we must contemplate him in the relations 
in which he is placed and see how he discharges his duties there. We 
must follow him along the common paths of life, accompany him in his 
daily round of labors, trials, pleasures ; inspect his commercial transactions, 
and we shall see how, in all possible conditions, are the amplest occasions 
for exemplifying the principles of our blessed religion. A brief consider- 
ation of each of these particulars may present some new—at least some 
comparatively little thought of views of Christian character and duty, and 
unavoidably conduct to the conclusion that, by whatever means manifest- 
ed, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptedof him. For 
religion is not merely the performance of a specified round of duties, but 
a principle, giving energy and character to his whole conduct. Its most 
indubitable evidence is to be sought in the manner of discharging the du- 
ties and meeting the events of life. 


I. We will look for the Christian as the hard-working man—his bodily 
powers taxed to the utmost and his mind absorbed in his daily labors, How 
in this situation can he honor God and adorn a good profession? It must 
be in the mode of discharging his duties. 

The husbandman, for example, may plough, sow and gather his harvest 
religiously or irreligiously. He may labor patiently, contentedly, with a 
holy gratitude and pious dependence, or he may toil on day after day, 
using up the energies of life for that meat that perishes, regardless of the 
Author and benevolent Agent who gives him strength to labor, gathers 
the clouds over him and sends on his fields the healthful showers, profusely 
scattering blessings about his path. There is all the difference of right 
and wrong, in the motives with which he pursues his daily avocations. If 
he toil merely to accumulate riches for their own sake, or to rear his chil- 
dren, principally that his worldly wishes may be gratified in them, it is 
sin. His ploughing, sowing, reaping is then sin—only developments of 
pride, ambition, or avarice. But if he regard himself only as the instru- 
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ment of an all controlling Providence, and the almoner of His bounty, and 
the guardian of interests committed to him by his heavenly Father, the 
end for which he now lives and labors is altogether changed. He is now 
steward, not proprietor ; servant, not master, And so with the mechanic 
or the laborer of any craft. Though unable, except to a very limited ex- 
tent, to show his loyalty to his Divine Master by devoting time, money or 
talents, he may do what is effective and equally acceptable. He may do 
all things in reliance on Divine aid. He may feel that health of body and 
of mind, domestic peace, success in labor, exemption from losses and dis- 
appointments, and general prosperity are the gifts of the same kind Hand. 

e may exercise all that patience and meekness, gratitude and dependence 
becoming one who has nothing which he has not received. 

Ard where, if not in such circumstances, do we find occasions for the 
exercise of pious affections—motives for loving and honoring the great 
author of all good? Industry, diligence in business, economy—not spend- 
ing time or money for that which profiteth not, are Christian duties, the 
right discharge of which may be as truly godly, as really indicative of a 
pious heart, as the discharge of duties more commonly denominated reli- 
gious. A man may work: religiously, as well as pray, exhort or give sin- 
cerely and with religious affection. Indeed, this is nearly the only way by 
which a large class of Christians can, in existing circumstances, develope 
their religious characters. Their commerce with the world is limited. 
The part they take in the public affairs of men is still narrower. Their 
characters are not tried by the vexations or the temptations of office or of 
wealth, or by the ambition of learning, or the fascinations of pleasure. It 
is theirs to rise early, to toil incessantly and to eat the bread of carefulness. 
But not the less on this account may they show forth the graces of a re- 
generate heart, and let theirlightshine. Their diligence and contentment ; 
their patience to endure, with a right temper of mind, the many little 
vexations and trials which they must necessarily encounter ; their fidelity 
in fulfilling promises and meeting engagements ; the promptitude and cheer- 
fulness with which they perform acts of neighborly kindness and sym- 
pathy ; in a word, the whole manner in which they discharge duties which 
do devolve on them, whether on the farm or in the workshop, in the kitchen 
or in the parlor, by the wayside or the fireside—these are their testimonials 
to the genuineness of their religion, as well as direct and effectual means of 
doing good. We must look for the reason of one’s hope in the circum- 
stances in which we find him. He must be a doer of the Word in the 
sphere in which Providence has called him to act. Iveligion is abundantly 
a practical thing, equally, perhaps, capable of being exemplified in every 
condition and occupation in life. 


II. A further illustration of piety may be found in the adverse circum- 
stances of life. 

Sin has brought into the world a fruitful progeny of woe. The path of 
life leads through shades as well as lights. it is called the ‘ vale of tears” 


—a state of suffering rather than of doing or of enjoying. ‘The whole 
tissue of life indicates it to be a state of trial for a better condition of ex- 
istence. We may therefore feel no difficulty in asserting that its adverse 
circumstances, its trials, disappointments, afflictions, are admirably adapted 
to test character. The mere events of life, whether adverse or joyous, 
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are of little moment. As the morning cloud they are soon passed. But not 
so with the influence they exert on character, Here their footsteps can 
never be obliterated—they are the very fabricators of character. By them 
God is training men for immortality. And more especially are life’s chas- 
tisements designed to work out this noble purpose. They are our school- 
masters to bring us to Christ. 

Do you then ask again, how the Christian in humble condition and 
limited means, is to show, in works, the sincerity of his faith? I answer, he 
is to do it, by patience in tribulation. Who has not taken note of the un- 
looked-for movements of Providence in his own individual history? How 
have his schemes been frustrated ; his pleasant dreams proved delusions, 
and prospects fair and promising, been in a moment blasted? How often 
has his sun rose clear, but before he had run half his course, sunk beneath 
the darkness of the storm? But if earth’s direst calamities do not be- 
fall him—if his soul be neither withered by the unfaithfulness of friends or 
the malignity of enemies, nor his hopes dashed to the ground by some un- 
foreseen catastrophe, yet he is the subject of an endless variety of lesser 
anxieties, annoyances, disappointments, and afflictions. These afford no 
less severe tests of character. For the soul may nerve itself for an ex- 
traordinary occasion—may be unnaturally fortified against the violence of 
the storm, while the common casualties of daily expericnce may unhinge 
the nerves, ruffle the temper, and irritate the mind more effectually than 
great calamities. The tree, beaten by the thunder storm, and reeling to 
and fro amidst the strifes of the tornado, strikes deeper its root and spreads 
broader its base, and rears by a sturdier growth its stately top, yet a noise- 
less drought, or the gnawing of a worm at the root, or the heedless boy with 
his hatchet, almost causeless to human ken, makes its boughs wither and 
its trunk leafless, 

We must watch the Christian along the path of life’s common occur- 
rences, would we have a fair picture of the inner man. ‘There he is act- 
ing out the principles of his inmost soul. Is he peevish, murmuring, un- 
submissive, amidst the common incidents of life, watering the germ of 
bitterness with rebellious tears and cherishing it in discontent, he gives 
but doubtful signs of professing that patience in tribulation-—that spirit 
which suffereth long-—and which is the first characteristic of a Christian 
temper. Nothing is real magnanimity—genuine patience and resignation 
to an all-controlling Hand, which does not preserve a Christian temper 
amidst the lesser evils and ills of life. Some of the most lovely growths 
of virtue, the most luxuriant and fruitful plants of piety, have lived, grown 
and flourished all their days in the vale of tears. The thorns and briers 
of adversity could not choke them, nor impede their progress onward and 
upward to the skies. 

Do you ask for another evidence of grace in the heart: I point you 
again to the broad arena of common life. You may find it, , 


(II. In men’s commercial dealings. 

The whole duty of man has been summed up in this narrow compass : 
Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly.” ‘To do justly is a work of 
mighty magnitude. For God has purposely made man’s social and com- 
mercial relations such, that the discharge of their consequent duties in- 
volves a rigid test of moral character. Man is constituted a dependent 
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being. He cannot live to himself—at least not so as to develop the ca- 
pabilities of his nature, and, except as a mere animal, to answer the ends 
of his existence. For protection, food and apparel, he is dependent. He 
must give and receive, assist and be assisted. And a it is vital 
to his interests here, and has an important bearing on his eternal inter- 
ests, that there be a due adjustment and preservation of the rights of 
set ag and human rights in general. Here our fallen nature is pecu- 
iarly liable to defection. Avarice, pride, ambition, love of pleasure, self- 
ishness in some of its manifold developments, are constantly invading the 
rights of equity and bringing man in conflict with man. Hence an hon- 
est man has been called God's noblest work. To be strictly and univer- 
sally honest, to regard with unvarying integrity all the distinctions of 
mine and thine, not appropriating to our own use, because the vigilance of 
the law may be eluded, what, in moral right, is another’s, is a virtue not 
only of high order, but of hard attainment. Indeed, so conditioned are 
we that we cannot subsist, in comfort and safety, without the constant de- 
velopment of our moral character. To some men God commits property 
that they may develop their characters by the use they make of it. 
They now have it in their power either to bless or oppress the poor—to 
relieve the necessities of others or to pamper their own lusts. God leaves 
them, as free moral agents, to act out themselves, and he will judge them 
according as theyact. If found unfaithful as touching the “ unrighteous 
Mammon,” how shall he commit to them the true riches? On the other 
hand, withholding from others the bounties of his Providence, God puts 
their moral characters to the test, by seeing how they will walk in the 
paths of penury and dependence. I know not whether poverty or riches 
affords the severest test of character. Each has its peculiar temptations, 
the one to oppress, the other to murmur and defraud. The rich are 
tempted to overlook what is due to the poor; the poor quite as much 
what is due to the rich. God has placed both in their respective conditions, 
to see how they will perform their respective duties, and act in their al- 
lotted spheres. ach condition may be equally important. For the dif- 
ference between the highest and lowest, the richest and poorest, is too 
trifling for observation when viewed from the heights of eternity. Yet 
immense consequences are suspended on the manner of discharging the 
duties of either condition. 

Are you rich? Do you say to one, Come, and he cometh? The 
Author of your being and the Disposer of your destiny has placed you 
thus that he may, by means of the peculiar temptations and trials of your 
condition, fit you for the possession of the durable riches and unfading 
honors. He will not so much inquire how great have been your posses- 
sions, or how punctiliously or sanctimoniously you have performed any 
particular round of duties, as what principles you have imbibed, and what 
* motives have moved you to action, and what character you have formed 
during this course of action. If you have not made justice, in all your 
commerce with men, your pole-star in life’s adventurous voyage, and al- 
lowed mercy to fill your sails, you haye not signalized that character and 
those principles which alone are a passport to the haven of the righteous. 
Or are you poor, dependent, afflicted, oppressed with toils and cares, la- 
boring day by day for your daily bread, and glad to eat the crumbs which 
fall from the rich man’s table ; God, who makes your life a probation for 
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u better and an eternal state, has chosen your pw for you in the:dreary 
vale. He is submitting you to a course of discipline which, if rightly 
used, will fit you for a higher and holier inheritance in the skies. He has 
placed you thus that you may be examples of gratitude for favors receiv- 
ed; of patience under the adverse circumstances of life; of submission 
to the sovereign will; and fidelity in the service of employers. Do not 
overlook, then, that your religion, if you have any, will show itself in the 
spirit and temper with which you conduct in your destined sphere. You 
are not on trial as rich, or wise, or noble, but as one living and acting in 
your own humble calling. Murmuring poverty, insubmissive affliction, or 
unfaithfulness in the employment of another, is as decisive a token of a 
wrong state of heart and a destitution of religious principle, as the oppres- 
sion, the pride, or the extravagance of the rich. 

In a word, would we know what is in man, we must choose our post of 
observation, not where we can see him only in his Sunday habiliments, or 
laced in the stays of a religious profession, but along the paths of his 
every-day life. We must see how he buys and sells, how he labors, how 
he fulfils his engagements, how he acts when in his power to overreach or 
defraud, to overcharge or underwork—to prey on men’s necessities or ig- 
norance—to misuse or squander another’s because in his power—to con- 
tract debts without the prospect, perhaps the intention, of paying ; or in 
any way to appropriate to himself what in moral right belongs to another. 
If the fruit be good, we hazard nothing in pronouncing the tree good. 


IV. Would you further trace the lineaments of one’s christian charac- 
ter, follow him into his social and domestic relations—take passing note of 
the company he keeps, the books he reads, and the pleasures he most rel- 
ishes. See how he acts the part of friend and neighbor, of partner in 
business or companion by the way, of an associate in pleasure, or a fellow- 
laborer in the field—follow him as he performs the offices of parent or 
child, brother or sister, husband or wife. True religion sanctifies and 
blesses all these relations, and helps toa better performance of their 
duties. But if,in meeting the events and discharging the duties of these 
relations, he be morose, selfish, supercilious, disobliging, unkind, avari- 
cious, where is his religion? It is in vain that this has evaporated in the 
prayer meeting, or in ‘the volubility of religious conference. If it be not 
a lamp to his feet in the common paths of life—if its influence be not seen 
and felt in the every day relations of business and friendship and pleas- 
ure, that man’s religion is vain. It may have enough of the efferves- 
cence of feeling, but not of the stamina of sound principle. It may 
gild over a few well-turned performances of the Sabbath, but leave the 
works of the six days “ full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness.”’ 
Heart-religion makes man better in whatever relation you find him—bet- 
ter about his fireside—in his field—in his workshop—a better member 
of society, more firm when right, more yielding when wrong, more indul- 
gent of the foibles of others, more sensible of his own, and ever solicitous 
that if the society in which he lives be not happy and prosperous, harmo- 
nious and efficient, the sin shall not lie at his door. 

And would you further apply the touchstone, inquire of the inner man 
what pleasures are there the most cordially relished—what book serves 
best to beguile a leisure hour—what company is the most congenial to 
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your taste’? In things like these you may discover an index of the heart; 
more accurately detect the ruling passion of the soul, than in 
things more commonly regarded religious. Would you know a man’s 
real character, you must see him at home, where he acts out himself— 
must follow him into the affairs of common life. But my principle needs 
no farther illustration. True religion and undefiled is not only to preach, 
ray, talk and profess well, but to act well in every situation in which 
rovidence places us. The subject demands a personal application. 
The kingdom of heaven is not about us, but within us. Our works testi- 
fy of what spirit we are. Whocan stand the test ? 

The subject affords an occasion for the following remarks : 

1. We err in supposing we are acting a less important part because a 
less conspicuous one. It is as important, and generally more difficult to 
suffer the will of God than to do it—to exemplify religion in the shades 
of poverty than on the summits of opulence and honor. He is the best 
christian, the most useful and the most honorable, who acts best his part 
where he is. 

2. Because we are to look for a portraiture of religion in the common 
toils, cares, afflictions, and intercourse of life, this affords no excuse for 
the neglect of duties more directly religious. Men live right because 
their hearts are right. The upright step is guided by the honest heart ; 
the liberal hand nerved by that charity which seeketh not her own. _Dili- 


gence in business is but a common result of fervency of spirit in serving 
the Lord. 


3. The subject enforces the duty of acting well our part where we are. 
Oar circumstances are no doubt best suited to develop and form our char- 
= God knows what kind of discipline we need to mature and fit us 
or heaven. 


4. “ag we infer the fearful and lasting influence of the events of 


this life. Time is the parent of eternity. Our eternal destiny is suspen- 
ded on the character we form amidst the common scenes of life. Every 
particle of time is big with eternal consequences. Every single and in 
itself insignificant event, goes to determine our eternal destiny. How 
solemn a thing, then, it is to live! We often hear it said, “it is a solemn 
thing to die.” And so it is, but a more solemn thing to live in such a 
state as this. For it is life, not death, which forms our character—which 
fits us for heaven or for hell. Death is but the opening of the book 
which life has filled up. Death puts the sickle into the hands and intro- 
duces us to the field which life has made ready for the harvest. If we 
live well we need have no fears that we shall not die well. 





